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“The New Peter Bachin ANATOMICAL CHARTS 
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full and 
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No. 92290 Anatomical Chart, Bachin, 


Muscular 


’ complete figures, (front and back 


and 7 detailed insertions 


No. 92291 Anatomical Chart, Bachin, 


Skeletal 


complete figures front, side ane 


S detailed insertions) 


For advaneed students in College, Medical 
Schools, Hospitals ete., the new LIFE SIZE 
Bachin Nervous and Vascular Systems Charts 
are the ONLY lif size charts no the world 


representing the ENTIRE systems, voluntary 
id involuntary, both sexes, with special ce 
iled insertions. ithographed in eolors, 


| back 


ompletels beled 6 by 69 inches 


Mounted on cloth, with rollers top ane 


No. 92292 Anutomical Chart, Bachin 
Nervous Svstem 


1 bottom. 


$18.00 


No. 92293 Aniutom Chart, Baehin, 


\ seuln Svstem 


Further details on request. 


Exclusively in the 


educational field from 


$14.00 


CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 


1735 N. Ashland Avenue 


Chicago 22, 


Illinois 
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Authoritative INNEW = Modern 
PHYSIOLOGY CHARTS 


— FUNCTIONAL PHYSIOLOGY — 
The Underlying Theme In 
Diagrammatic 
Colors 


21 Charts on Physiology edited 
by Dr. A. J. Carlson, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus Department 
of Physiology, University of 
Chicago 


9 Health, Hygiene, Safety and 
First-Aid Charts by Eminent 
Specialists in each particular 
field 


30 UP-TO-DATE CHARTS— 
LARGE SIZE 29 x 42 inches 
SELF-TEACHING 


ECONOMICAL 
¢ TION 
ts — — B P =| Makes Clear Body 
Emphasizes Important 
70 
DPML3J In_ addition a  128-PAGE 
\e ~ — LFSPCW ten in non-technical language 
40 to aid the teacher in present- 
‘CWwLaTFm ing the IMPORTANT FACTS 
|| OF PHYSIOLOGY AND 
"2° wpa} HEALTH, is_ included. It 


gives 65 biographical sketches 
of those who have made great 
contributions to the progress of 
medicine and includes a bibli- 
= ography of 125 sources for 

= teachers’ aids. 80 EXPERI- 
a MENTS to be performed by 

5 \ the Teacher or Student are 


also OUTLINED. 


No. 17 Vision of Set No. 7050 


No. 7050. PHYSIOLOGY CHARTS Set of 30 in Charthead with tripod. Per Set $37.50 
No. 7050A. PHYSIOLOGY CHARTS Set of 30 in Charthead but provided with wall 


No. 7050B. PHYSIOLOGY CHARTS Set of 30 in Charthead with a heavy, circular 


—— WRITE FOR CIRCULAR —— 


W. M. Welch Scientific Company 


Established 1880 
1515 Sedgwick St., Dept. F Chicago 10, Ill. U.S. A. 


Please mention THe AMERICAN BroLtocy Tracuer when answering advertisements 
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CAROLINA CULTURES 


A Dependable Culture Service 


Clauss of on re) 10 
Amoeba proteus $3.50 $4.75 $6.00 
Paramecium multi- 

micronucleatum 1.50 20) 3.20 4.14) 

Protozoa Algae Invertebrates 


P. ecnudatum Chlamydomonas Hydra 


Stentor Pandorina Planaria 
Vorticella Eudorin: Aeolosoma 
Peranema (onium Dero 
Mixed Protozoa Volvox Nais 


Desmids Styvlaria 
1/1 ahove same price as Amoe ha 


Pelomyxa 


Vinegar eels 
Rotifers 
Daphnia 


Eug'tena 
Arceila 
Centropyxis Nitella 
Chilomonas Chara Copepods 
Euplotes Dintoms Ostracods 

17] ahove same price as Paramecium 


Spirogyra 
Oscillatoria 


Conjugating Paramecia (lVaramecium bur 
sarin) Two separate cultures of opposite 
mating types furnished per unit 

For demonstration $3.50 
For class of 25 students . 5.0 
Bacteria and Fungi. We carry cultures of 
more than a hundred species Per culture .. $2.00 
Five or more cultures, each : 1.50 
Drosophila Cultures, Any of the commonly 

used strains can be supplied. Ver culture $2.50 


Five or more cultures, each , . 2.00 

Living Mealworms, Termites, Frogs, Turtles, 

Mice, and Rats 

Living Water Plants, Liverworts, Lichens, 

Mosses, and Ferns 

Aquarium and Terrarium Sets. Medium size $3.50 

Large size . 5.00 

Sterile Agar Slants, Tubes, and Plates: Pre 

served Specimens, Microscope Slides, Koda 

chromes, Dissecting Instruments, ete. 

CAROLINA BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Elon College, North Carolina 


Please mention THE AMERICAN Brotog 


The RAYOSCOPE 


Tomorrow’s Microprojector 
TODAY! 
v 


THE RAYOSCOPE is a post war instru 
ment which has the latest optics and is de- 
signed for maximum efficiency and appear- 
ance. It is light in weight, heat free and 
easily operated, there are no complicated 
adjustments to make. So simple that a 
child can operate it. RAYOSCOPES are 
shipped on approval or agent will demon 
strate at no obligation on your part. Write 
at once to: 


The RAYOSCOPE 


P. O. Box 3191 Station B. 
Columbus 11, Ohio 


<— The Rayoscope in position for horizontal 
projection to a large group. 


| BIOLOGY SLIDEFILMS 


|| Eight rolls comprising 288 detailed drawings and de 
|| scriptions of all important invertebrate and vertebrate 
|} animals on 35 MM SLIDEFILMS project to full 
|| screen size 

Slidefilms in all High School sciences 
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Suffern, N. Y. 


Visual Sciences——264C, 


THE AMERICAN BIOLOGY 
TEACHER 


Publication of the National Association of Biol 
ogy Teachers. 


Issued monthly during the school year from 
October to May. 


Publication Office—N. Queen St. and McGovern 
Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


Editor-in-Chief—JoHN BREUKELMAN, State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. 


Managing Editor—O. D. Roperts, 117 Harrison 
St., Oak Park, III. 


Subscriptions, renewals, and notices of change of 
address should be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer 
John Harrold, 110 E. Hines Ave., Midland, Mic} 
Correspondence concerning advertising should 1 
sent to the Managing Editor 


The entire Staff List will be found in the Jar 
uary and May issues. 

Annual membership. including subscription. 
$2.00, outside United States, $2.50. 


TREACHER when answering advertisements 
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Yow Ready! 
HOW TO KNOW THE INSECTS 


by H. E. Jaques 
COMPLETELY REVISED and ENLARGED 


This is America’s most popular Insect Handbook. Nearly 50,000 copies 
of the first edition have been sold. 


The new edition is just off the press. Greatly expanded, this new edi- 
tion now contains 210 pages with more than 400 beautiful illustrations. 


We'll gladly send copies on approval. Drop us a card today. 


Spiral Bound $1.50 Cloth Bound $2.50 


Are A Biologist 


If vou are a biology teacher, or if you are engaged in any other kind of bio- 
agical work, it will be to vour advantage to deal with a house that specializes in 
your needs. Unlike most other companies dealing in scientific materials, General 
Biological Supply House makes no attempt to cover the entire school field. We 
offer very little to chemistry or physics teachers. But our entire staff of approxi- 
nately 100 people, and all of our laboratory facilities, are devoted to preparing 
and supplying the things you want—dependable biological materials. If vou are 
a biologist vou will serve vour own needs but by dealing with a source that devotes 
all of its efforts to biology. 


GENERAL BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY HOUSE 


Incorporated 


761-763 East Sixty-Ninth Place, Chicago 37, Illinois 


The Sign of the Turtor Pledges Absolute Satisfaction 


Please mention THE AMERICAN BroLocy TEACHER when answering advertisements 
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BACK AGAIN! 


The Perrier and Cepede Charts 
of 


famed teaching value and beauty 


REMY PERRIER & 4 
= RONGEURS PCZ2__ Fertilization 
PCZ6 Conjugation of Para- 
mecium 
PCZ7 Malaria 
PCZ8 Gregarines 
» PCZ9 Morphology of Holo- 


>| thuroidea 
PCZ10 Nephridia of Polychaete 
| Annelids 
PCZ11 Diphyllobothrium 


PCZ12 Crayfish 

PCZ13 Free Living Copepods 
PCZ14 Parasitic Copepods 
PCZ15 Grasshopper Life History 
PCZ16 Last Molt of Grasshopper 
PCZ16b Mosquitoes 

PCZ17 Musca domestica 


PCZ18 Aortic Arches in 
Vertebrates 


PCZ19 Cyclostomes 
PCZ20 Frog Anatomy 

= PCZ21 Skeleton of Chicken 
PCZ22 Visceral Skeleton of 


PCZ23 Dentition of Carnivora 
: 77) 4 PCZ24 Anatomy of the Mouse 


Chart PCZ24 Anatomy of the Mouse 


Use these charts in your classroom for lectures and laboratory work. 


In the - 10 mounting, on cloth with plain wood rollers, each .................... $ 8.25 
In the 12 mounting, on cloth on spring roller, $10.75 


Order from 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Illinois 


Please mention THe AMERICAN BIOLOGY TgeaCcHEeR when answering advertisements 
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Summer Biology Course for 


High School Students 


BEATRICE BUZZETTI. , 


High School, Bremerton, Washington 


Because Bremerton is a_ biologist’s 
heaven, offering both salt and fresh water 
life, and climatic zones ranging from 
Sonoran to Alpine right in our back 
vard; and because high school students 
are so enthusiastic about field work in 
Biology, I have long wanted to experi- 
ment by teaching an advanced biology 
course in our summer school. During 
the school year of 1946-1947 interest in 
Biology reached such heights that I de- 
cided to make that dream a reality. 

Eight students enrolled, four boys and 
four girls. The course ran for six weeks, 
six hours per day and a full year’s credit 
was given. In planning my subject mat- 
ter I decided to ‘‘feel my way’’ grasping 
everything of a biological nature which 
presented itself but stressing Taxonomy 
(especially classification of wild flowers) 
and Eeology. 

A large Gingko tree in Bremerton pro- 
duced the stimulus for a brief history of 
the evolution of the plant kingdom. 
This was further enhanced by a days trip 
to the University of Washington Arbore- 


tum. A fruiting fig tree formed the 
basis for a study of fruits, using the fig 
as an example of an unusual fruit. Be- 
cause of the necessity of insect pollina- 
tion of the fig, we then went into a brief 
study of harmful and beneficial insects. 
Newspaper headlines of the approach of 
an exceptionally low tide called for a lee- 
ture on the Planetesimal Hypothesis of 
the origin of the earth followed by a de- 
tailed explanation of how tides are 
formed. On three successive days we 
roamed the low tidelands, each day bring- 
ing back a host of new materials for 
classification. Wild flowers were ever 
present and their study filled in all the 
gaps. The students positively ‘‘de- 
voured’’ taxonomy. To them it was a 
game. The Mountaineers property be- 
yond Kitsap Lake proved to be the most 
fruitful ground near Bremerton for ferns 
and flowers. 

When I first began planning the course 
I thought how wonderful it would be to 
spend a week in the Olympics but ‘‘No, 
such a trip would be too great a responsi- 
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bility.’’ As time went on I realized that 
I could not afford to cheat these deserv- 
ing studenis out of such a trip. The 
Olympies would bring forth many new 
flowers, would be a most interesting spot 
to study forest ecology and such enthusi- 
astic students should get a taste of camp- 
ing. We began planning at once. The 
United States Forest Service sent us 
literature on forest ecology and by the 
end of five weeks the students were well 
armed with a basic knowledge which 
would make their trip worth while. 

Lower Lena Lake was chosen for our 
camp site. This requires packing in for 
two miles. Besides producing about one 
hundred new flowers, this final week in 
the Olympics opened up a new world to 
eight students. None of them had 
eamped or climbed before. Their sincere 
interest made cooperation second nature 
to them. When told that we must start 
by seven a.m. on our highest climb, we 
found ourselves well on our way by six 
a.m. 

Some of the following are remarks 
they made: 


‘*T never dreamed that climbing could 
be so thrilling.’’ 

‘*The mountains are so beautiful.”’ 
‘How can there be so many different 
flowers in such a small area?”’ 
‘The out-of-doors is so much more in- 

teresting when one can name the 
flowers. ’’ 
‘*1’m so glad I’m taking this course.’’ 
‘*Think what ali the others of our last 
years class are missing! 


Please remember that when I prepared 
my next days work I was getting ready 
for six regular school days ‘in biology; 
preparing to teach brilliant students who 
wanted to be busy every minute. Since 
I had taught most of them in General 
Biology, I could not repeat my ‘“‘old 


line.’’ Truly I did nothing but teach, 
study, and sleep for six weks but it was 
fun, and most gratifying to note their 
appreciation. I feel that my life will be 
much richer for the experience of work- 
ing so closely with such fine students. 


CHICAGO MEETING 

THe Executive Boarp, REPRESENTATIVE 
ASSEMBLY and various committees met on 
Monday, December 29. Space does not per- 
mit a detailed account of the business trans- 
acted, but a few of the more important ac- 
tions will be reviewed here. Certain items 
will be considered in detail in future issues. 

Membership in the Cooperative Committee 
on the Teaching of Science and Mathematics 
was continued, with Prevo L. Whitaker as 
the representative. 

Much time was spent in the financial and 
membership problems of the organization. 
Rising printing costs and other expenses re- 
quire stringent curtailment of all unneces- 
sary expenses and increase of membership 
and other revenues. 

Miss Lucille Evans offered her resignation 
as chairman of the national membership 
committee: Miss Frances Gourley was se- 
lected to replace her. 

Mr. O. D. Roberts offered his resignation 
as managing editor, to take effect at the end 
of the current school year. Mr. Irving 
Keene was elected to take his place, and to 
act as assistant managing editor in the mean- 
time. 

The Nominating Committee reported the 
results of the election; the list of new officers 
is to be found on page 17 and also on the 
Staff Page. 

Dr. Zwemer, secretary of THE NATIONAL 
RESEARCH COUNCIL, reported on the plans 
for the formulation of the American Insti- 
tute of Biological Sciences; although the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BioLoGy TEACH- 
ERS is not eligible to immediate membership, 
the association was invited to send an ob- 
server to the organizational meeting of the 
Institute. The possibility of affiliation was 
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diseussed, and Dr. Osear Riddle was selected 
as the representative. 

Tentative plans for the next annual meet- 
ing were discussed; the next meeting will 
likely be a joint meeting with the National 
Seience Teachers Association, the American 
Nature Study Society and the National As- 
sociation for Research in Science Teaching. 
The plans call for a joint general session 
during the forenoon of each day and sepa- 
rate meetings of the four cooperating organ- 
izations in the afternoon. One general ban- 
quet session will be held. The place of the 
meeting was not decided, but Washington 
and Philadelphia were most favored. 

Affiliation with the National Society for 
Medical Research, which was proposed at the 
business session last year, was approved. 

The Nominating Committee for 1949 
officers was appointed by President Michaud ; 
it consists of Miss Helen Trowbridge, chair- 
man, Mr. Irving Keene and Mr. Prevo L. 
Whitaker. 

The NABT page in Nature Magazine was 
highly commended and Dr. E. Laurence 
Palmer was seleeted to continue as editor 
of the page. 

A dues increase of 50¢ per year was ap- 
proved, to be put into effect for 1949 if nec- 
essary at that time, at the discretion of the 
Executive Board. 

Both program sessions on December 30 
were well attended and the speakers well 
received. The American Biology Teacher 
will try, as in the past, to bring its readers 
as much as possible of the program sessions. 
It is obviously impossible to give papers by 
publication in the same spirit they were 
given in person by their authors; however, 
some of them will be: printed in full and 
most of them in part. One or two were of 
such a nature that printing is not practical. 

The banquet was the closing event of the 
annual meeting. President Palmer presided 
and introduced the speaker, Dr. A. L. Win- 
sor of Cornell University, who spoke on 
some of the problems having to do with the 
improvement and maintenance of the supply 
of science teachers. This address will be 
printed in full in an early issue. 


The Chicago Meeting 7 


THANK YOU 


Just a note of thanks to the retiring sec- 
retary, M. A. Russell, Royal Oak, Michigan. 
“Merl” took over the duties July 1, 1944, 
succeeding George E. Jeffers, and has car- 
ried on the work of the office with the best 
of efficiency and cooperation throughout the 
three and a half years of his ineumbency. 
The secretary-treasurer is an exceedingly im- 
portant person in the mechanies of such an 
organization as ours. He must be intensely 
interested, but this is not enough. He must 
also have peculiar abilities and aptitudes for 
an exacting job. This little note is an official 
expression of thanks to you, Merl, for a diffi- 
cult task well done. 


THE NEW SECRETARY 


The masthead this month bears the name 
of JoHn Harrop as Secretary-treasurer. 
The new incumbent is a biology teacher in 
Midland High School, Midland, Michigan. 
He is a graduate of the Western College of 
Edueation at Kalamazoo, Michigan, and 
holds a Master of Science degree from the 
University of Michigan. He has been inter- 
ested in the organization for a long time and 
can be counted on to continue the fine ad- 
ministration of the secretarial affairs turned 
over by Merl Russell. This is your official 
welcome, John, to one of the toughest jobs 
in the association. 


SPORES, POLLEN GRAINS, BUTTERFLY WING 
SCALES, and many other relatively dry objects 
ean be mounted permanently by sprinkling 
them on slides that have been freshly coated 
with clear fingernail polish. Allow time for 
thorough drying and apply a cover glass in 
the usual way. 


EXCESSIVE ALGAE in an aquarium do no dam- 
age to the animal life in it, but cause an un- 
attractive appearance. Usually the condition 
is due to excessive sunlight; if the aquarium 
is so loeated that it cannot readily be moved 
it can be proteeted by covering the exposed 
sides with paper. It may be necessary to 
cover the entire aquarium for a day or two. 
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CONCERNING THE STAFF 


At this opening of the tenth volume 
of The American Biology Teacher, per- 
haps a bit of history is not out of place. 
The editorial staff is the topic of the his- 
tory. Some forty-odd persons have 
served on this staff during the life of 
the journal. Of the original editorial 
staff listed in Volume 1, number 1, Oc- 
tober, 1938, six members are still domg 
active duty as associate editors. They 
are Puiuie E. Foss, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, CHARLES C. Hersst, Beverly Hills, 
Californma, RutH SHERMAN STEIN, Los 
Angeles, Califorma, J. A. TRENT, Shaw- 
nee, Oklahoma, B. BERNARR VANCE, Day- 
ton, Ohio, and Guy F. WiutaMs, New 
London, New Hampshire. One other 
member of the original editorial staff, 
M. A. Russeuu, has served continuously 
in some official capacity; he is a past 
president and has just completed a term 
of service as secretary-treasurer. Three 
others who were appointed to the edi- 
torial staff during the first year of the 
journal are still active associate editors: 
Rutn A. Doper, Johnstown, New York, 
Metvin A. Hintz, South Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, and Ray KENNELTY, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Whatever success The American Bool- 
ogy Teacher may have enjoyed in the 
past has been due in a large measure 
to the local cooperation of a fine editorial 
staff; the editor-in-chief wishes to také 
this opportunity to call special attention 
to the above group and to invite all 
readers to give them a special hand. 
None of the above mentioned staff mem- 
bers has ever failed to do any job the 
editor asked of him: all of them have 
volunteered many services. It is of such 
stuff as they have contributed that edu- 
cational journals are made. 

JOHN BREUKELMAN 


MINNOWS AND OTHER FISHES collected for the 
aquarium must be brought to room tempera- 
ture gradually; sudden changes in tempera- 
ture, especially upward changes, will kill 
most species. Bring the fish home in a large 
pail or tub and leave them in the pond water 
or lake water over night, thus giving the fish 


time to acclimate themselves. 


Do NOT USE RUBBER CEMENT for paper 
mounts that you wish to have permanently. 
Even if applied to both surfaces according 
to instructions, the adhesive will let loose in 
a few months or years, especially if the 
mounts are stored in a place where the tem- 
perature varies much. For permanent 
mounts of photographs, drawings, etc., use 
library paste or glue, and keep the mount 
under pressure until the adhesive has had 
time to dry. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED 
BY THE ACTS OF MARCH, 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 
1946 

Of The American Biology Teacher, published 

monthly October to May, ine. at Lancaster, 

Pennsylvania. 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher: JAMES F. McCArTuy, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Editor: JOHN BREUKELMAN, Emporia, Kansas 
Managing Editor: O. D. Roperts, Oak Park, 
Illinois 
Business Manager: none. 

2. That the owner is: 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIOLOGY TEACH- 

EPS. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear on the books of the company; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiants full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear on the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other se¢urities than as so stated by him. 

JOHN BRUEKELMAN 
Editor 
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Conservation Series, Unit VII 


Soil Conservation Education in 


Public Schools 


ADRIAN C. FOX 


Our boys and girls must have an oppor- 
tunity to conservation concepts, 
attitudes and habits. In other words, a way 
of life. If children are to have an oppor- 
tunity to develop a conservation philosophy, 
training must start early and be continued 
throughout the formative period of their lives. 
The forming of sound conservation concepts, 
attitudes and habits in youth is, therefore, an 
educational process and must be provided in 
There 


develop 


the curriculum of our publie schools. 
is no better approach. 

The national need for conservation eduea- 
tion is easily understood when we consider 
the faets of erosion damage. For illustra- 
tion, consider the following: 


1. In the United States we have ruined approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 acres of cropland for 
further practical cultivation. 

2. An additional 50,000,000 acres are in almost 
as bad shape. 

3. Another 100,000,000 acres are definitely im- 
poverished by erosion. 

4. And on yet another 100,000,000 aeres, erosion 
is actively underway. 

5. All soil losses from erosion in the United 
states total approximately 5,400,000,000 tons 
annually. 

6. The Mississippi River annially pours some 
730,000,000 tons of goil into the Gulf of 
Mexico. At flood time, this discharge is 
about 40,000 tons a minute, or enough to 
cover a 40-acre farm with nearly 7 inches 
of soil. 

These figures are astronomical, but wait 
until we translate them into dollars and cents. 
Erosion loss of 3,000,000,000 tons of soil 
material from farm lands, containing avail- 
able and potential plant nutrients, is $3,000,- 


000,000. The direct cost to farmers is $400,- 
000,000. Damage is done to highways, 


railroads, reservoirs, navigable streams and 
harbors, irrigation ditches, drainage ditches, 
The estimated annual cost 


and to wildlife. 
is $3,844,000,000. 


United States Soil Conservation Service, Lincoln, Nebraska 


It is, therefore, obvious that soil is a price- 
less resource. Unless we teach the boys and 
girls of today the importance and need of 
conserving our soil, future generations must 
live in a depleted land. 

It would seem that the introduction of con- 
servation education in the publie school eur- 
riculum would be relatively simple. Appar- 
ently, this is not the case as there has been 
no widespread adoption of a soil conserva- 
tion edueation program in the publie schools. 
This fact was brought out in 1945 when con- 
servationists from the U. §. Soil Conservation 
Service, educational administrators, writers, 
teachers, and others met at several places in 
the United States to study the need for eon- 
servation education. The conferees agreed 
that conservation education should be taught 
in all elementary and secondary schools. 
They also recognized a number of existing 
obstacles retarding progress in conservation, 
as follows: (1) the lack of properly trained 
teachers to teach conservation; (2) the lack 
of proper provisions for conservation in 
school eurricula; (3) the lack of adequate 
textbooks, teaching outlines, supplementary 
readers and audio-visual aids. 

The first two obstacles are problems for 
educational administrators and teachers, the 
latter is one for educators, conservationists, 
textbook writers, publishers, commercial pro- 
ducers of audio-visual aids and others, 

We prepared the following seven pages of 
illustrated articles on erosion and soil and 
water conservation in the hope that they will 
be of some small assistance to biology teachers 
in teaching conservation. There is a real and 
urgent need for teaching aids. Everyone 
should help to implement conservation edu- 
cation by providing them. Why? Because 
the topsoil of this country is fundamentally 
the basis of all life. 
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AN ABANDONED FARM HOME 


The windows in this abandoned farm 
home have been broken and doors hang 
The windmill has 
A sand dune has 
Drifting sand 


from broken hinges. 
blown off the tower. 
drifted against the barn. 
has formed dunes in the farm yard and 
fields. Like tiny knives, small grains of 
sand, carried by strong winds have cut 
the paint from the buildings. 

Can you tell why this farm home has 
People usually live 
where they can make a living—feed, 
clothe and educate their children, and 
enjoy some of the comforts of life. Wind 
erosion has ruined the fields and crops, 
so the family cannot exist on this farm. 
They had to abandon their home and 
move away in search of another. 


been abandoned? 


Poor land makes poor people. Not a 
very pleasant thought, is it? Remember 
too—a careless farmer may also make 
poor land. 

There is nothing more desolate and 
forlorn than an abandoned farm home, 
especially if it is in the midst of waste 
due to man’s misuse of the land. There 
are thousands of abandoned farm homes 
like this in the United States. Many of 
them are due to man’s abuse of the land 
and his failure to use it the way nature 
intended. 

How can such waste be avoided? Soil 
loss caused by erosion may be avoided by 
proper use of the land and by using soil 
and water conservation practices. 
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A GROWING GULLY 


What caused this gully? 
It was caused by muddy 
water flowing from the bare 
harnyard into natural 
drainageway. The livestock 
had trampled the soil and 
eaten all of the grass in the 
barnyard, here was no grass, 
so the water ran off fast and 
earried soil with it. It was 
more than the drainageway could carry. 
The grass in the drainageway, which 
used to prevent erosion, had been grazed 
too closely and was no longer thick 
enough to resist the cutting action of 
fast-flowing water loaded with silt. 
Running water, like a runaway coaster 
wagon, gains speed as it flows down a 
As it gains more speed it cuts 
away more soil. That is why the gully 
is deeper and wider near the bottom of 
the slope. 

Will the gully grow larger? Yes. 
Run-off water will keep on cutting soil 
away until a deep, wide gully is between 
the house and the barn. This gully has 
been cut to a depth of two to twenty 
feet in a distance of 200 feet. 

This will give you some idea of the 
power of flowing water. When we har- 
ness water and put it to work generat- 
ing electricity, irrigating our crops, and 
supplying our villages, towns and cities 
with water for drinking, fire protection, 
recreation, ete., we are using it for the 
benefit of mankind. This is conserva- 
tion, or use without waste. When we 
graze our grass too much, farm up and 
down hill, and burn and eut our trees, 
so the water can rush off the land, then 
We are wasting not only the water but 
also the soil and plant foods in it. This 
is misuse and waste. 

Can the growth of this gully be con- 


slope. 


trolled? Yes. If a new site can be 
found, a new drainageway can be built 
to earry the run-off water. This new 
drainageway must be protected by a 
dense cover of grass to prevent soil loss. 
It may be necessary to fence out live- 
stock in order to protect the grass. 
When the drainageway has been made 
ready, the run-off water can be diverted 
to it by a dike. Another way is to level 
off the gully and seed it to grass so that 
it can still serve as the drainageway. If 
this is done the run-off water must be 
diverted to a temporary drainageway 
until the rebuilt one is well protected by 
grass. 

Another method that is sometimes used 
is to build an earthen dam so that some 
of the run-off water is held in the gully. 
Such a dam must have a well-grassed 
spillway so that the pond may overflow 
without damage. The gully may thus 
become a pond useful to the farmer for 
irrigation, stockwater, fishing and swim- 
ming. But, the pond may fill with silt 
unless soil erosion is controlled on the 
land from which the water drains. 

To control and stop the growth of 
gullies after they are once started takes 
time, labor and money. The cost of dam- 
ages already done may be even greater. 
‘An ounce of prevention is better than 
a pound of cure,’’ is an old proverb that 
applies to land as well as to people. 
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GULLIES 


Gullies like these do great damage. 


If their growth is not stopped, they may 
destroy the farm. They may cause the 
farmer to abandon his land and leave the 
community. 

What causes gullies? Gullying is 
caused by running water. How fast 
gullies grow depends on the intensity of 
rainfall, steepness of slope, kind of soil 
and how the land is used. Water erosion 
is generally greatest during heavy rain- 
fall on easily eroded soil with steep slopes. 
To prevent gullying, one must use land 
right (that is, according to its capabil- 
itv), maintain a good cover on the sur- 
face, and use other soil and water con- 
servation measures as they may be 
needed. Using land according to its 
capabilities means to treat each acre ac- 
cording to its needs and using it accord- 
ing to its ability to produce safely the 
type of crops for which it is best suited. 


What are some of the misuses of the land 
that help to cause gully erosion? Man has 
done many things to the land to hasten gully 
erosion. Those most common and ¢ausing 
the greatest erosion include: 

1. Cutting or burning the trees off steep 
forested land. 

2. Plowing up grass on land which is too 
steep, sandy, infertile, or dry for crops. 

3. Grazing too many livestock on steep 
hilly pastures and rangeland. Trampling of 
the soil by livestock adds to the damage. 

4. Burning of protective soil cover such as 
grass, brush, grain stubble and weeds on 
cultivated fields, woodland, rangeland and 
meadows. 

5. Farming up and down steep slopes. 
Plow and cultivator furrows serve as drain- 
age ditches to carry run-off water and soil 
down the slopes. 

6. Having feedlots on steep slopes. The 
cattle and hogs trample the soil and help to 
speed up run-off and erosion. 

7. Leaving cultivated cropland bare of pro- 
tecting crop residues and cover crops during 
critical periods after harvest. 

8. Using farming practices that rob the soil 
of water-retaining organic matter. 

9. Neglecting to seed grass for protective 
cover in drainageways that carry water from 
the fields. 
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Up and Down Hill 


CORN CULTIVATED UP AND DOWN HILL 


These straight corn rows were planted 
and cultivated up and down hill. The 
spaces between the rows have become 
drainage ditches that carry off the water. 
As the water raced down the slope it 
carried away topsoil and seed. Plant 
foods contained in the lost topsoil were 
also lost along with the water that caused 
the erosion. If fertilizers and lime were 
used, they too were carried away. Notice 
how wasted soil has covered the field in 
Notice the beginning 
Gullying is the most 
destructive kind of erosion. 

Will erosion caused by planting row- 
crops up and down hill have other effects? 


the foreground. 


of deep gullies. 


Yes indeed! The loss of water, plant 
food and topsoil year after year will re- 
duce the yield of corn and forage. If 
plowing, planting and cultivating up and 
down hill continue, the field will become 
cut up by deep gullies. Then it will no 
longer be worth farming. 

Poor land means poor crops. 

How can soil losses be stopped? One 
of the best means of reducing soil losses 
on many fields is by farming—plowing, 
planting, and cultivating—on the con- 
tour. Contour farming is farming on 
the level around the hills, or across the 
slopes, instead of up and down hill. 
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CORN PLANTED ON THE CONTOUR 


These corn rows wind around the hill- 
side ‘‘on the level. When they are 
cultivated the tractor is always on the 
level instead of operating up and down 
hill. This saves power, fuel, and is easier 


99 


on machinery. 

What are some of the other advantages 
of cultivating on the contour? The most 
important advantage is that soil is saved. 
This method of planting crops and culti- 
vating is known as farming on the con- 
tour. When this is done we have a series 
of hundreds of little dams on the slopes 
and hillsides. When the rain comes, 
most of the moisture is held on the hill- 
side and the washing away of soil and 
plant food is controlled. Contour culti- 
rating not only saves essential plant food, 
but also valuable moisture which is 
needed during the growing season. Con- 
tour farming, by holding water where it 
falls, helps control water erosion and 


floods. Farmers who have planted and 
cultivated their row crops on the con- 
tour report increased crop yields. In 
fact, record yields have been produced 
on eontoured fields. 

IT PAYS TO FARM ON THE CONTOUR. 


Epitor’s Nore: This is a continuation of the 
Conservation Series started three years ago by 
the Conservation Committee. The previous units 


were as follows: 


I. Seven Keys to Wildlife Conservation, 
E. LAURENCE PALMER 


II. Our Nation’s Health Lies in the Soil, 
OLLIE E, FINK 


III. Conservation of Fishes, Howarp H. 
MICHAUD 


IV. Biology and the Soil, F. Otr~ Capps 
V. Wild Flower Conservation, P. L. RICKER 


VI. The Introduction of Natural Resource 
Planning into Our Schools of Today. 
RICHARD L. WEAVER. 
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Keep the raindrops where they fall, or make “running water walk ” 


WHICH WOULD YOU DO? 


You have studied the disadvantages of farming up and down hill as compared to 
the advantages of farming on the contour or ‘‘on the level.’’” You know now that 
one is a bad farming practice, the other a conservation practice. 

The following points show clearly some of the differences between these two prac- 
tices: The above drawing will be helpful in making some of the comparisons. 


UP AND DOWN HILL CULTIVATION CAUSES  ‘‘ON THE LEVEL’’ OR CONTOUR CULTIVATION 
1. Loss of run-off water. 1. Keeps more water on the field for 
2. Loss of fertile topsoil. crops. 
Loss of fertilizer and lime. . Saves fertile topsoil. 
Loss of horse-power. . Saves fertilizer and lime. 
Smaller crop yields. . Increases crop yields. 
Gullies. . Reduces run-off which helps to re- 
Greater floods. duce floods. 
Greater strain and wear on farm . Helps to reduce water erosion. 
machinery. . Reduces strain and wear on farm 
Increase in tractor fuel needs. machinery. 
Reduces cost of tractor operation. 
Saves horse-power. 


Which would you do? Farming on the contour is a soil and water conservation 
practice. Do you think it pays? 


The cartoon is by the courtesy of the Colorado Extension Service. 
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WATER-SAVING DAM 


This happens when part of the 


Here we have a pond formed by an 
earthen dam, which is in the distant back- 
ground. The dam was protected from 
grazing, and for this reason it is now 
covered with grass which prevents any 
damage by water erosion. The dam holds 
back run-off water to form a pond in a 
farm pasture. It is properly built. Even 
during heavy rains it will hold most of 
the water that runs off the slope. The 
land under water was once a part of an 
overgrazed pasture. 

This earthen dam keeps the water on 
the farm instead of letting it go down- 
stream. Some of the many advantages 
to be gained from the pond are: 


1. It is a watering place for horses, cows 
and other farm animals. 

2. It helps to prevent floods. 

3. It helps to control erosion and stop the 
formation of gullies. 

4. It helps to recharge the underground 
supply of water from which we get our drink- 


ing water. 
water in the pond soaks into the ground. 

5. It becomes a home for fish which will 
provide food and fun for the farm family, if 
the water is deep enough. 

6. It will provide food, shelter, and nesting 
cover for wildlife, if part of the pond is 
fenced to protect the shore from livestock. 
Ducks, shore-birds, upland game-birds, song- 
birds, and other forms of birdlife of interest 
and benefit to the farmer, will come there to 
live and feed. 

7. It provides a home for muskrats and 
may even attract a few mink or other valu- 
able fur-bearers. 

8. It provides water for garden irr'gation. 

9. It provides, if part of the shore is 
planted to trees, an excellent place for the 
farm family and friends to have pienies. 

10. It provides a place for swimming. 

11. It provides, in winter, a source of ice 
which may be stored for summer use. 

12. It provides a place for ice skating. 


IS NOT THIS POND MORE USEFUL AND 
BEAUTIFUL THAN POOR PASTURE OR GULLY? 
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With this issue we start the tenth vol- 
ume of The American Biology Teacher. 
The magazines that have cumulative in- 
dices frequently publish them at five- or 
ten-year intervals. Recently several re- 
quests for the index to past volumes or 
for the journal to date have come to the 
editor’s desk; some of these have come 
from libraries and some from individ- 
uals. 

There are several considerations in the 
publication of a cumulative index. How 
useful will it be? Will it justify the 
expense involved? Is it to be published 
as a separate unit, or included in an 
issue of the journal? How is it to be 
organized? What should it include? 

The annual volume index requires 
several pages to print; multiply this by 
ten and you have an idea as to the ex- 
tent of a ten-year index. There would 
be some reduction because many of the 
minor items of the annual index would 
not be sufficiently important to inelude 


The results of the election of officers of 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIOLOGY 
TeAcHERS for 1948 have been received from 
the secretary-treasurer. The elected officers, 
who have assumed their duties as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, are as follows: 

President: Howard H. Michaud, Purdue 
University, Indiana. 

President-elect: Ruth A. Dodge, Johns- 
town High School, Johnstown, New York. 

First Vice-President: Warren L. Bartlett, 
Brookline High School, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Second Vice-President: Melvin A. Hintz, 


South Milwaukee High School, South Mil- 


waukee, Wisconsin. 
Secretary-Treasurer: John Harrold, Mid- 
land High School, Midland, Michigan. 


New Officers 


A Cumulative Index? 


New Officers 


in a cumulative one. An index on a 
purely alphabetical arrangement, as the 
annual one is except for the Books Re- 
viewed portion, would be much less use- 
ful when the period is extended over 
several years, because the reader would 
not be looking for articles by certain 
authors, but for articles on certain fields. 
Considerable analysis of the articles and 
materials in the journal should precede 
the organization of a ten-year index. 
Perhaps a committee should be estab- 
lished, from interested readers and mem- 
bers of the staff, to work out this part 
of the problem. 

This matter will be brought to the at- 
tention of the editorial board at the 
Chicago meeting. The editor would ap- 
preciate the opinions of an extensive 
group of readers as to the feasibility, de- 
sirability and possible organizational 
plan of a cumulative index—provided 
one is desired. 


The new president needs no introduction 
to readers of The American Biology. Teacher. 
He has been an active member of the asso- 
ciation and a contributor to the journal from 
its very early days. One of his early articles, 
Importance of Field Work for the High 
School Teacher, appeared in the March, 
1941, issue. He was then a teacher of high 
school biology in Fort Wayne and Chief 
Naturalist of the Indiana State Parks. His 
contribution, The Teaching of Ecology, 
From the Biology Teacher’s Stand point, was 
the concluding number of a symposium on 
the teaching of ecology presented before the 
annual meeting at Boston, December 28, 
1946. He has published many articles and 
appeared on many programs; he is well 
known throughout his section of the country 
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as an inspiring teacher and a leader in gen- 
eral education, as well as a progressive biolo- 
gist. The association is indeed fortunate to 
have as its leader a vigorous young man with 
such a record of achievement and service 
Biographical sketches of the other officers 
appeared in the October issue. All of them 
have been active workers in THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF BioLoGgy TEACHERS, having 
served on various committees and performed 
many special duties. All of them are lead- 
ing teachers in biology in their respective 
states and areas. Each of them has broad 
interests and a comprehensive range of ac- 
tivities. The editorial staff extends on behalf 
of THe NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIOLOGY 
TEACHERS and The 


American Biology 


Teacher congratulations and best wishes. 


Books 


STRAUSBAUGH, Perry D. and WEIMER, BERNAL 
R., General Biology, second edition. John 
Wiley & Sons, New York. vii+718 pp. 
illus. 1947. $4.75. 

This thoroughly revised edition of a widely 
used text presents the fundamentals covered 
in the more extensive courses in general 
biology. The general plan of the previous 
edition is retained, but most of the chapters 
have been extensively revised and some parts 
completely rewritten. An outstanding feature 
of the book is its exeellent illustrations. 
Many have been redrawn and some new ones 
The photographs are not 
merely pictures to lend atmosphere to pages, 


have been added. 


but are selected to bring out specific points. 
There is an unusual group of colored illus- 
trations, both as to number and quality. The 
typography and format are good. The bold- 
face printing of technical terms at their 
first mention and the arrangement of head- 
ings and subheads are calculated to aid the 
student in grasping important points. Col- 
lege students should find it relatively easy to 
read and comprehend; the book should make 
a good reference for high school teachers and 
The text is ex- 
tensive enough for a full year course; the 


their more interested pupils. 


continuity of presentation is such that some 


[ Jan. 


difficulty may be encountered in trying to 
adapt it to a semester or term course. This 
is both an advantage and a. disadvantage; 
the resourceful teacher can adjust most any 
book to his needs. This book presents bi- 
ology as a unified and continuous story, and 
it would seem difficult to omit portions with- 
out breaking the unity. 
not like the combined glossary-index, although 
His only 
other criticism is that the chapters are too 


This reviewer does 
he admits that it is a space saver. 


long; this is however a purely personal peeve 
which in no way affects the quality of what 
is in the chapters. With its increased stress 
on basie principles and its excellent organiza- 
tion and presentation, General Biology should 
further extend its already wide acceptance. 
It is a fine book. 


Mavor, JAMES W., Laboratory Exercises in 
The Maemillan 
1947. 333 pp. 


General Biology, 3rd ed. 
Company, New York. 
$3.25. 

This laboratory manual combines the fea- 
tures of the traditional direction sheets and 
the work book by separating them into two 
Work 
The Instructions are organized into 


sections, the Instructions and the 
Sheets. 
30 units, which average about a week’s work 
in courses with two lab periods per week. 
The Work Sheets are perforated and punched 
for the standard three-ring notebook. There 
are spaces for drawings, partly completed 
drawings, tables to be filled in and spaces for 
recording types of information. 
These sheets are so arranged that their sub- 
divisions correspond by number to the sub- 


various 


divisions of the instructions. The general 
organization is as follows: the microscope, 
general exercises on classification, the cell 
and simple plants and animals, types of 
plants, types of animals, the various organ 
systems, embryology, heredity, pond life, fos- 
sils. There is a good balance between prin- 
ciples and types. The manual is designed for 
closely integrated work with the Mavor text 
in general biology (reviewed in the November 
1947 issue, page 312, in which the word “not” 
was unfortunately omitted from the last sen- 
tence, which should have read “Intended for 
college classes this book is an excellent refer- 
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ence for high school teachers and is not be- 
yond the abilities of an advaneed or specially 
interested high sehool student.”) and used 
with it will insure a higher degree of coor- 
dination between class and laboratory work 
than is generally achieved. The coordination 
is so well worked out that it would no doubt 
be diffieult to use this manual with another 
text, unless its organization were very similar 
to that of Mavor. 
JOHN BREUKELMAN 


NEW FILMS 


CORONET 


Coronet Instructional Films has announced 
completion of five new produetions, in the 
fields of Natural Seience, Social Science, 
Physical Science, and Health and Safety. 
The biology films, Butterfly Botanists (1 reel, 
sound, color or black and white; Collaborator : 
Edwin Way Teale, Naturalist) shows students 
the life processes of a typical butterfly, the 
Monarch; stressing the dependence of larvae 
on plant food, the stages of development of 
various species and their methods of hiber- 
nating, and finally, the eeonomie importance 
of all butterflies. It is valuable as a readi- 
ness and conceptual device for general science 
or biology students at the upper elementary, 
junior and senior high school levels. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 


The subjeets of food and nutrition are 
treated in two new teaching aids—a filmstrip 
series and a slide set, both in ecolor—now 
available from the Audio-Visual Division of 
Popular Seience Publishing Company, 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Both are for 
upper elementary and junior high school 
classes in Health Edueation, General Science, 
Domestie Science and Home Economies. The 
filmstrip series, entitled Food and Nutrition, 
consists of five strips, each approximately 50 
frames in length: The Essentials of Diet; 
Eat Well! Live Well!; The Nutrients in 
Food; How Food is Digested; Consumer 


A frame from How Food is Digested 


Problems in Nutrition. Combined use of 
original color photographs and art work in 
color within a single filmstrip is a unique 
advance in the handling of the medium, 
Each original photographie scene is especially 
staged for the filmstrip. The slide set, also 
entitled Food and Nutrition, consists of 50 
Kodachrome photographs and cartoons. Both 
filmstrips and slides deal with selection of 
foods, food nutrients, essentials of diet, con- 
sumer problems and other food aspects. Be- 
fore release in their final form, both were 
previewed by classroom teachers and edited 
by nutrition experts. 

Functional teaching guides accompany the 
filmstrip series and the slide sets. The entire 
series is $25.00; each filmstrip is $5.00. The 
set of 50 color slides is $25.00. 


A slide from the Food and Nutrition set of 
50 Kodachromes 
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THE STAFF 


In order that readers may know who carries the chief responsibilities in the ac- 
tivities of THe NationaL ASssocIATION OF BioLocgy TEACHERS and The American 
Biology Teacher it is the policy of the journal to publish twice a year, in the October 
and February issues, a complete list of all staff members. Lists of chairmen and per- 
sonnel of committees are published in connection with reports of their activities. 

All these individuals are deeply interested in the improvement of both the associ- 
ation and the journal. They welcome suggestions from members and are ready to 


give assistance to anyone interested in writing items or other articles for the journal. 
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Monthly issues—25¢ each 
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403 California Avenue, 
Royal Oak. Michigan. We handle college placements ex- 


clusively—national coverage. 


Let us work for your promotion. 
Send for information. 


MARINE BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY 
Cc lete stock of living and preserved 
for Botany, and Em- COLLEGE 


slides. 
Catalogues on request 2208 Dixie Place 
Address Supply Department 
MARINE BIOLOGICAL Nashville 5, Tennessee 
LABORATORY 


WOODS HOLE, MASS. 


| NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


Manuscripts for publication in THE AMERICAN BIOLOGY TEACHER should be typewrit- 
ten, on one side only, on standard white paper, 84x11 inch size, with a margin of at 
least an inch on all sides. The writer should keep a carbon copy for reference and as 
insurance against loss of the original in transit. 

Articles are scheduled for publication in approximately the order of acceptance of 
the manuscripts. Generally the journal is tentatively arranged about three or four issues 
ahead, and there are under consideration at any time enough manuscripts for about two or 
three more issues. Some space is of course allowed for news items and articles of a sea- 
sonal nature. On the average, a manuscript submitted this month may expect to find 
its way into print, if it is accepted promptly, in about April or May. Many 
seasonal papers have to be postponed an entire year, simply because the author has not 
allowed the necessary four to six months that intervenes between acceptance and pub- 


lication. 
For details concerning titling, headings, references, illustrations, ete., consult Prepa- 


ration of Manuscripts for Publication, which appeared in the October, 1943, issue of THE 
AMERICAN BIoLoGy TEACHER. A limited number of reprints is still available; copies may 
be obtained from the editor. 

Manuscripts may be sent to the editor-in-chief or to any one of the associate editors. 
A complete list of the latter appears in each October and February issue. 


Please mention THE AMERICAN BIOLOGY TEACHER when answering advertisements 
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AMERICA’S LEADING MICROSCOPE REPAIR HOUSE 


DISSECTING INSTRUMENTS 
LENS-BIBULOUS PAPER 
COVER GLASSES 
MICRO-SLIDES 


MAGNIFIERS 
MICROSCOPES—MICROTOMES 


Used instruments bought 

Complete microscopes or parts, 
such as objectives, 10OX oculars, 
condensers or even bare stands. 


Write for quotations 


REPAIRS on any make or model 
microscope or microtome. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


No. 38 dissecting set as illustrated ... $1.40 GRAF 
less 10% on 6 dz. or more AP 
Other popular sets as listed in our catalogue a 


or assembled to your specifications. 


THE GRAF-APSCO COMPANY 
5868 Broadway Chicago 40, Ill. 


To Our Members: 


A large part of the success of The American Biology Teacher is due 


to the generous support that our advertisers have given us. 


We owe it to ourselves, as educators, to become more familiar with 
the abundance of excellent teaching aids and devices that these concerns 


produce. 


A post ecard to any of our advertisers will bring you catalogues or 


circulars listing many products of real pedagogical interest and value. 


If you know of any firm that would benefit by advertising in our journal, 
notify Managing Editor O. D. Roberts. 


Please mention THE AMERICAN BioLoGcy TEACHER when answering advertisements 
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Living Plant and Animal Specimens 


At all seasons of the year our laboratories are able to make prompt ship- 
ment of a wide range of cultures and other living plant and animal speci- 
mens. Our field collecting depots in the South and Southeast make daily 
shipments during the winter months. 


Please write to us concerning your special needs, and refer to your 
Turtox Biology Catalog for dozens of ‘‘standard’’ living plants and animals 
available for prompt shipment. 


UCTS GENERAL BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY HOUSE 


Incorporated 


761-763 East Sixty-Niath Place, Chicago 37, Illinois 


The Sign of the Turtox Pledges Absolute Satisfaction 


A Message to Biology Teachers 


It is generally conceded that it is practically essential in present-day 
teaching to keep posted on the current literature in any particular field. 
Yet no busy teacher possibly could read all of the important papers in the 
original even if the many journals published throughout the world were 
available. It was for this reason that a group of prominent biologists organ- 
ized Biological Abstracts back in 1926. Now this cooperative undertaking 
is abstracting and indexing annually more than 25,000 significant contribu- 
tions to the biological sciences. 


For biology teachers who really are interested in their chosen field, this 
service is invaluable because text books quickly become outdated and it 
affords the only means by which they can keep up to date on the many 
advances that research brings to light. 


As well as the complete edition, covering all fields of biology, Biological 
Abstracts also is published in nine low-priced sectional editions which are 
specially designed for individuals who are interested only in one or more 
closely related fields. 

Write for full information. 


BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Please mention THe AMERICAN BioLoGy TEACHER when answering advertisements 
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BY THE WAY 


WATER IN THE AQUARIUM that is made green 
by algae may be cleared by adding one grain 
of potassium permanganate to every 5 gal- 
lons of water. Mineral solutions in which 
fern spores are grown may also be cleared by 
tinting with potassium permanganate. The 
purple color will disappear in a few days. 
It is important that only a small quantity of 
the salt be used. 


DorMANCY may be broken in potato tubers 
by placing them for a few seconds in boiling 
water before planting them. 


When the BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY HOUSE sends the 
newest edition of its catalogue, don’t throw 
the old one in the waste basket, for it con- 
tains a lot of pictures, clippings, diagrams, 
photographs, formulas, ete., which may be of 
value in elass or laboratory. 


To All Readers: 


[ Jan. 
OUR ADVERTISERS 


Chicago Apparatus Company 
Inside Front Cover 

W. M. Welch Scientific Company 

The Rayoscope 

Carolina Biological Supply Company 


Visual Sciences 


do 


Wm. G. Brown Company 
General Biological Supply House 
3, 23, Inside Back Cover 


Denoyer-Geppert Company 4 
Marine Biological Laboratory 21 
College Personnel Service 21 
Graf-A psco 22 
Biological Abstracts ee 23 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Company 
Outside Back Cover 
Patronize our advertisers 
and 
mention The American Biology Teacher 
when answering advertisements 


If you have not already done so, renew your subscription now for 


one or more years. 


Be sure not to miss any issues of Volume 10. 


JOHN HARROLD 
110 E. Hines Ave. 
Midland, Mich. 


to the American Biology Teacher. 


M 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIOLOGY TEACHERS OQ NEW 


I hereby apply for membership in The National Association of Biology Teachers and 
enclose $2.00* as my annual membership dues $1.60 of which is for a year’s subscription 
(Subscription may not be had separately) 


RENEWAL 


Please Print Name 


Street and Number 


City and State 


* Outside of United States $2.50. 


Local biology teachers association of which I am a member......... 


Please mention THE AMERICAN BIOLOGY TEACHER when answering advertisements 
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Parstains— 
Biological Stains 


TEN CAPSULES 
back capsule contarrs the as gram 
 BURE DYE COLOR 


\RSTAINS 


Certified by the Commussion on ; 
Sta antization of Brologueal Stans 


Assortment No. 1 $1.50 


Parstains represent a selection of dyes in common use and provide the ulti- 
mate in convenience and precision for standardizing staining solutions on the 
basis of this actual determined dye value, herein referred to as pure dye color. 
They have found favor in many places owing to the factors upon which their 
offering has been based. 


PRECISION 
Parstains capsules each contain an amount of standardized dye material ex- 
actly equal to 0.5 gram pure dye color. 


ACCURACY 


Parstains capsules are weighed individually on a sensitive balance. The 
capsule is expressed by a weight accurate to within one milligram. 


STANDARD ASSORTMENT UNITS 


This method of packaging permits of offering experimental assortments of 
dyes . . . ten different dyes in each box, with a weighed quantity of dye in 
each capsule just sufficient for the preparation of 50 ml. of 1 % solution. 


These experimental assortments are arranged in groupings in accordance with 
their most general application. Such groupings find favor, therefore, with 
students in various branches of science as well as in the smaller laboratories in 
which many stains are not available in bulk. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR ON THIS AND OTHER ITEMS 
AND ASSORTMENTS 


W.M. Welch Scientific Company 


Established 1880 
1515 Sedgwick St., Dept. F Chicago 10, Ill. U. S. A. 


Please mention THe AMERICAN BrioLoGy TeacHEeR when answering advertisements 
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AMERICA’S LEADING MICROSCOPE REPAIR HOUSE 


DISSECTING INSTRUMENTS 
LENS-BIBULOUS PAPER 
COVER GLASSES 
MICRO-SLIDES 


MAGNIFIERS 
MICROSCOPES—MICROTOMES 


Used instruments bought 

Complete microscopes or parts, 
such as objectives, ]1OX oculars, 
condensers or even bare stands. 


Write for quotations 


REPAIRS on any make or model 
microscope or microtome. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
No. 3B dissecting set as illustrated .. . $1.40 GRAF 
less 10% on 6 dz. or more AP 


Other popular sets as listed in our catalogue 
or assembled to your specifications. 


THE GRAF-APSCO COMPANY 
5868 Broadway Chicago 40, Ill. 


CAROLINA CULTURES | BIOLOGY SLIDEFILMS 
Class 100 Eight rolls comprising 288 detailed drawings and 
amen proteus $2.00 $3.50 $4.75 $6.00 scriptions of all important invertebrate and vertebrate 
Paramecium muilti- animals on 35 MM SLIDEFILMS project to ful 
micronucleatum 1.50 2.50 3.28 4.00 size. 
Protozoa Algae Invertebrates Slidefilms in all High Schooi sciences. 
P. caudatum Chlamydomonas Hydra Visual Sciences—264C, Suffern, N. Y. 
Stentor Pandorina Planaria 
Vorticella Eudorina Aeolosoma 
Peranema Gonium Dero 
Pelomyxa Desmids Stylaria 


All above same price as Amoeba 


Euglena Spirogyra Vinegar eels THE AMERICAN BIOLOGY 


Arceila Oscillatoria Rotifers 

Centropyxis Nitella Daphnia 

Chilomonas Chara ys TEACHER 

Diatoms Ostracods 

Publication of the National Association of 


All above same price as Paramecium 
Conjugating Paramecia (Paramecium bur- 
saria). Two separate cultures of opposite 
mating types furnished per unit. 


ogy Teachers. 


Issued monthly during the school year fru 
October to May. 3 


For demonstration $3.50 

Bacteria and Fungi. We carry cultures of N. Queen St. and MeGovey 
more than a hundred species. Per culture .. $2.00 “ » =e 

Five or more cultures, each ............+.005 1.50 Editor-in-Chief—JoHN BREUKELMAN, St#i 
Drosophila Cultures. Any of the commonly Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. : 

used strains can be supplied. Per culture .. $2.50 

Five or more cultures, each 2.00 Managing Editor—O. D. Roperts, 117 Harris 
Living Mealworms, Termites, Frogs, Turtles, St., Oak Park, Il. 


Mice, and Rats. 
Living Water Plants, 
Mosses, and Ferns 
Aquarium and Terrarium Sets. Medium size $3.50 


Liverworts, Lichens, Subscriptions, renewals, and notices of change 
address should be sent to the Secretary-Treasur 
John P. Harrold, 110 E. Hines Ave., Midland, M 
Correspondence concerning advertising should 


se » ring E 
Sterile Agar Slants, Tubes, and Plates; Pre- seat to the Managing Beker 
served Specimens, Microscope Slides, Koda- The entire Staff List will be found in the J@ 
chromes, Dissecting Instruments, etc. uary and May issues. 
CAROLINA BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Elon College, North Carolina Anntal membership, includin subscriptie 


$2.00, outside United States, $2.50. 
Please mention THe AMERICAN BioLocy TeacnHerR when answering advertisements 
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Tow Ready! 
HOW TO KNOW THE INSECTS 


by H. E. Jaques 
COMPLETELY REVISED and ENLARGED 


This is America’s most popular Insect Handbook. Nearly 50,000 copies 
of the first edition have been sold. 


The new edition is just off the press. Greatly expanded, this new edi- 
tion now contains 210 pages with more than 400 beautiful illustrations. 


We'll gladly send copies on approval. Drop us a card today. 


Spiral Bound $1.50 Cloth Bound $2.50 


tw 


| de® ° 
New biological 
Kodach Slid 
| odachrome Lantern Slides 
Turtox Kodachromes include hundreds of new subjects for botany, 
zoology and the other biological sciences. The majority of these are full- 
Bid color photographs of living specimens. 
trem Ask for your free copy of the Turtox Kodachrome Catalog. It also lists 
él 2 x 2 inch black-and-white lantern slides. 
Stal 
GENERAL BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY HOUSE 
Tu UCTS Incorporated 
: 761-763 East Sixty-Ninth Place, Chicago 37, Illinois 
iq The Sign of the Turtor Pledges Absolute Satisfaction 
tie 
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THE STAFF 

In order that readers may know who carries the chief responsibilities in the ac- 
tivities of THE NATIONAL AssocIATION OF BioLogy TEACHERS and The American 
Biology Teacher it is the policy of the journal to publish twice a year, in the October 
and February issues, a complete list of all staff members. Lists of chairmen and per- 
sonnel of committees are published in connection with reports of their activities. 

All these individuals are deeply interested in the improvement of both the associ- 
ation and the journal. They welcome suggestions from members and are ready to 


give assistance to anyone interested in writing items or other articles for the journal. 


Association Officers 


President: Howard H, Michaud, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
President-elect: Ruth A. Dodge, Johnstown High School, Johnstown, New York. 


First Vice President: Warren 


Wisconsin. 


Bartlett, Brookline High School, Brookline, Massachusetts. 
Second Vice President: Melvin A. Hintz, South Milwaukee High School, South Milwaukee, 


Secretary-Treasurer: John Harrold, Midland High School, Midland, Michigan. 


Immediate Past President: FE. 


Editor-in-Chief 
John Breukelman 
State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 
Managing Editor 
O. D. Roberts 
117 Harrison Street 
Oak Park, Illinois 
Assistant Managing Editor 
Alan A, Nathans 
Christopher Columbus High School 
Bronx 67, New York City 
Associate Editors 
W. A. Betts 
University Medical School 
Galveston, Texas 
Brother H. Charles, F.S.C. 
Saint Mary’s College 
Winona, Minnesota 
E. C. Colin 


Chicago Teachers College 
Chicago, Illinois 


B. C. Gruenberg 
Sub-Treasury Bldg. 
New York City 
C. G. Hartman 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


I. Alex Herskowitz 
Midwood High School 
New York City 


Editorial Staff 


Philip E. Foss 


Hartford Public High School 
Hartford 5, Connecticut 


Charles C. Herbst 


Beverly Hills High School 
Beverly Hills, California 


Ray Kennelty 
Room 601A, Custom House 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 


Robert C. McCafferty 
Central High School 
Wadsworth, Ohio 


M. A. Russell 


Junior College 
Highland Park, Michigan 


ftuth Sherman Stein 
6231 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 36, California 


Advisory Staff 


George W. Hunter 
Claremont Colleges 
Claremont, California 


M. C. Lichtenwalter 
Lane Technical High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Laurence Palmer, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Elmo N. Stevenson 


Southern Oregon College 
Ashland, Oregon 


J. A. Trent 


Oklahoma Baptist University 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Helen Trowbridge 


Glenbard Township High School 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois 


Richard F. Trump 
Ames Senior High School 
Ames, Iowa 


B. Bernarr Vance 


Kiser High School 
Dayton 4, Ohio 


Guy F, Williams 
_ Colby Junior College 
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Lee R. Yothers 


Rahway High School 
Rahway, New Jersey 


D. F. Miller 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 
Osear Riddle 
Carnegie Institution 
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Edmund W. Sinnott 
_ Yale University 
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